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Editorial 


“Talent Hunt’ 


The 1956 report of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York begins 
with an impressive essay by its Presi- 
dent, John W. Gardner, on “The 
fereats talent) Hunt. ~The de- 
mand,” he writes, ‘for individuals 
of high ability is now so familiar to 
us as to seem wholly unremarkable. 
Yet it constitutes a profound change 
in human affairs. Throughout the 
millennia of history, it has been the 
normal experience of mankind that 
only a very few of the gifted indi- 
viduals in a population have had the 
chance to develop their gifts. Gen- 
erally speaking, individuals whose 
gifts have been discovered and cul- 
tivated have been as chance out- 
croppings of precious rock, while 
the great reserves of human talent 
lay all undiscovered below.” 

The change is due to a variety of 
factors, among them the Industrial 
Revolution and technological ad- 
vance, and the rise of political 
democracy. The demand for edu- 
cated talent is, of course, closely 
related to the increase in specializa- 
tion, a fact that must give us pause. 
“The never-ending talent hunt, the 
incessant testing programs, and the 
emphasis upon achievement will 
create a heightened awareness of 
individual differences at much 
earlier age levels. One can hardly 
regard these as wholly attractive 
consequences. Indeed, they are in 
some respects highly unattractive. 


One must hope that ways will be 
found to soften the edge of competi- 
tion and minimize harsh compari- 
sons of individuals. And one must 
hope, too, that we shall have the 
wisdom to avoid a tyranny of the 
aptitude tester.” 

Educators have reflected soberly 
on this trend and the current em- 
phasis on “general education” as a 
corrective of “‘vocationalism” is an 
expression of their concern. No mat- 
ter how essential capacity and skill 
become, they must be matched by 
“breadth of comprehension,” a 
grasp of one’s “own heritage,” and 
“Jargeness and liberality of mind.” 


Segregation at the Altar 

“The churches themselves,” says 
the National Council’s Race Rela- 
tions Sunday Message, recently 
promulgated, “have largely failed to 
purge their own bodies of discrim- 
inatory practices. This evil persists 
in most of the local churches, church 
schools, church hospitals, and other 
church institutions.” On the face of 
it, this is an appalling admission— 
or should we say, self-accusation? 
Yet it is a revealing statement, theo- 
logically. The church is composed, 
not of saints, but of simple human 
beings. The congregation so consti- 
tuted is the existential church—a 
“piece of the world.” Against it the 
essential church witnesses. 

If only saints knelt at its altar the 
church would not be the church. But 
if those who worship cease to repent 


and to struggle and to grow in in- 
tegrative grace, the church loses its 
character altogether. Compromises 
are inevitable in institutional policy 
in the ecclesiastical as well as the 
secular world. But, as this Message 
also says, “the true Christian knows 
that it is morally wrong to accept a 
compromise which is designed to 
frustrate the fulfillment of Christian 
principle.” 


A Melancholy Victory 


The big dock strike centering in 
the Port of New York has been set- 
tled—or has it? The New York 
Herald Tribune has characterized 
the outcome in some acid words, 
which seem nevertheless to be just: 


The I.L.A., then, has achieved a big 
victory. It unmistakably speaks for the 
waterfront. The feudal leaders who op- 
erate behind the facade of the titular 
president, Mr. William V. Bradley, are 
more firmly intrenched than ever. Havy- 
ing won a fat contract, they obviously 
are in the driver's seat. Yet this is the 
crew which has fought clean unionism 
year in and year out. They hate the 
Waterfront Commission; they are im- 
placably opposed to port clean-up. The 
State Crime Commission exposed them 
in detail, and as a result the I.L.A. was 
expelled from organized labor in 1953 
for corruption and racketeering. That ex- 
pulsion still stands, for the simple reason 
that the I.L.A. refuses to clean house. 
Mr. Bradley, as everybody knows, con- 
tinues to be surrounded by the same 
self-seeking clique. And, depressingly 
enough, the racket boys appear destined 
to stick around to the particular detri- 
ment of the Port of New York. 


Our friends in the labor move- 
ment will be quick to reject any sug- 
gestion that this picture is typical. 
As this editorial points out, the 
labor movement as a whole has dis- 
owned the I.L.A. But the wisest 


among the labor leaders will lay to 
heart the long period of irrespon- 
sible inaction which permitted a 
situation to become unmanageable 
and thus invited corruption. Public 
authorities may well reflect on this 
failure of routine procedures in the 
settlement of labor disputes to pro- 
duce a socially desirable result. And 
all of us may well ponder this 
demonstration that democracy is 
something more than mere majority 
rule. 


“Middle Axioms” 


The term “middle axioms” was 
used by the late Archbishop Temple 
as a guide to the role of the church 
in relation to controversial issues. It 
has had some currency in this coun- 
try, notably in Dr. John C. Bennett's 
Christian Ethics and Social Policy. 
It is an “axiom” because it is in 
the nature of a premise rather than 
a proposition to be argued and 
proved. The middle axiom may be 
defined in this context as an ethical 
imperative that, on the one hand, 
goes beyond an ineffectual general- 
ization which commits one to noth- 
ing concrete and definite and, on 
the other hand, spells out no de- 
tailed program, the merits of which 
would be quite oppositely appraised 
by people of equally sound intelli- 
gence and equally sensitive con- 
science. 

Recently, an Australian church- 
man on a mission to this country 
gave a TV audience an illustration 
of such a middle axiom. Australia, 
he revealed, excludes all colored 
people from immigration. This, he 
said, the churches of that country 
unite in condemning. They say to 


the government unequivocally, 
“That's wrong.” This simple declara- 
tion goes well beyond innocuous 
declarations about “brotherhood,” 
but stops short of propounding an 
immigration policy or prescribing 
regulations. 

Now, to be sure, the churches 
which thus commit themselves invite 
a judgment upon their own effec- 
tiveness. For, as this visiting clergy- 
man said, when the church functions 
in this way it is undertaking to be 
“the conscience of the community.” 
Nothing worse can be said about a 
conscience than that it fails to regis- 
ter on conduct. Nevertheless, the ap- 
proach is surely a sound one. 

All this bears in a very evident 
way on the main topic of this 
month’s SocraL Action. Foreign 
policy affords the most outstanding 
examples of issues that combine ex- 
treme complexity with fateful con- 
sequence. In this area it is very easy 
to be irresponsibly rash or shame- 
fully inert. It is harder to be effectu- 
ally courageous; yet this is what is 
required of us. 


Ethics and Statistics 

Dr. Benson Y. Landis, Editor of 
Research Publications of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches—a man 
whose contribution to the sum of 
religious knowledge in America can 
never be computed—has been mak- 
ing some wry comments on church 
statistics (National Council Outlook, 
February, 1957). His article is cap- 
tioned “Confessions of a Church 
Statistician,” and reflects the ex- 


perience of “almost 40 years.” His 
purpose is to increase the number of 
those—“possibly a small group”— 
who take seriously the business of 
gathering and interpreting religious 
Statistics. 

There was a genuine and valu- 
able federal census of religious 
books in 1926, an unfruitful effort 
in 1936, and a misfire in 1946. Of the 
failure ten years later Dr. Landis 
writes: 


In 1956 the Executive Branch of a 
government with leaders, vocal on re- 
ligion did not bother to request an 
appropriation from Congress, and, so 
far as the record of hearings goes, no 
member of Congress, Republican or 
Democrat, even made a simple inquiry 
about the matter. For creation of this 
situation the non-cooperation of local 
churches and the indifference of govern- 
ment officials both are responsible. 


Many religious bodies—Dr. Landis 
thinks they may be half of the en#re 
268—do not gather members®!p fig- 
ures annually. Moreove:, some of 


those assembled are 20t so good. “It 
has often been said that pastors, 


priests, aad rabbis are not dis- 
tingvéished for their work with 
hgzures. 


The often repeated assumption 
that Protestant membership statistics 
include only persons over 13 years 
of age he finds to be largely gratui- 
tous: “In 1945, I estimated carefully 
and found 5,000,000 Protestant 
church members officially reported 
under age 13.” 

Dr. Landis pleads for “simple 
justice to the consumers” of religious 
statistics. 


The Churches and Foreign Policy 


By Elsie Harper 


INCE THE DAyYs of Saint Paul, the 
Sa. Church has felt a re- 
sponsibility for the welfare both of 
its members and of persons outside 
its congregation. True, that respon- 
sibility was for centuries limited; 
monks and nuns gave food and 
shelter to the poor; the feudal lord 
felt an obligation based on his Chris- 
tian principles toward his vassals 
and serfs for their protection and 
well-being as well as for feeding the 
beggar at his gate. Not until the 
Industrial ®eyolution was this sense 
of duty enlarged to the point where 
gradually the State, is most Western 
countries, taking over {rom the 
churches, became deeply involved in 
the economic and social welfare of 
its citizens. At the same time the 
churches in Europe played a large 
part in social welfare movements 
and in general were the social con- 
science of the community. This was 
not quite so true in our country, 
though church leaders here made 
their voices heard and their influ- 
ence felt among social agencies. 


Miss Harper was formerly Director 
of Christian World Relations, the Gen- 
eral Department of United Church 
Women, National Council of Churches. 
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The concept of social welfare as 
related only to the well-being of a 
particular country has_ radically 
changed. Not long before he died, 
Eduard Lindeman said to the An- 
nual Meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1953: 
“The biblical account of the Good 
Samaritan is a disturbingly haunting 
story. It asks us to extend the con- 
ception of neighborhood until any 
human being in trouble becomes the 
object of our concern.” Today not 
only the local community but the 
whole world is our neighborhood. 
For example, what happens in Hun- 
gary vastly affects the citizens of 
New Jersey. 


SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE 
CHURCHES TO WORLD ORDER 


From the time, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when William 
Carey stood in his little Baptist 
church in Northamptonshire in 
England and asked __ passionately, 
“Are you going to do nothing about 
it?,”” Protestant churches have ac 
cepted a measure of responsibility 
for the well-being of men and_ 
women in other countries. When the 
National Study Conference on the 


Churches and a Just and Durable 
Peace met in Cleveland in 1945, it 
said: 


The Church, as bearer and sharer of 
the revelation of God in Christ, stands 
under a divine compulsion to serve the 
world with equal responsibility for all 
people. The misery, want, and sin of the 
world today bring to us a new sense of 
the urgency of the commission, ‘Go ye 
into all the world’. . . . The reconstruc- 
tion of devastated lands, the rebirth of 
hope and determination for a world of 
justice and the will to create instruments 
for the expression of that hope are cen- 
tral in the Church’s mission... . 


The world mission of the Church has 
helped to create among our people a 
concern for the efforts of the churches 
toward a just and durable peace. 


Missionary Pioneering 


There can be no disputing that 
Christian missions were the pioneers 
in technical assistance and laid the 
foundations for the World Health 
Organization and Unesco. Christian 
missions have healed the sick, fed 
the hungry, and been instrumental 
in teaching the untaught. As time 
has passed, as was said in Cleveland, 
missions have awakened among 
church groups a concern about in- 
ternational affairs. 

Missionaries are frequently con- 
sulted both by individual govern- 
ments and by the Technical Assist- 
ance Board of the United Nations. 
Their long acquaintance with and 
service in the foreign field has made 
them sensitive to the individual cul- 
tures of the countries being served. 
Missionaries have been alert to the 
military. implications especially of 
bilateral programs. It has been the 
judgment of many church groups 
that some elements of the United 


States program of technical assist- 
ance have appeared to be too closely 
connected with military aid. Church 
groups have, therefore, urged upon 
their congressmen separation of 
military and economic aid. 


World Community Day 


For the last few years study of 
various aspects of the work of the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies has been undertaken by 
local councils of church women in 
connection with their observance of 
World Community Day. Originally 
this day was set apart to raise money 
and clothing for people in war-torn 
countries, refugees, and the homeless 
and starving. Gradually its observ- 
ance came to be recognized as a 
means of helping women to under- 
stand that sickness, destitution, lack 
of education, and denial of funda- 
mental freedoms are world-wide. 
They began to study, in preparation 
for World Community Day observ- 
ance, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the Food and Agriculture + 
ganization, and the work vt the 
Human Rights Commé+sion of the 


United Nations, 4» they studied they 
saw that the projects and programs 


of the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies were related to 
their own efforts to allay suffering 
in other parts of the world with 
money and material aid, as well as 
to the wiping out of the blight of 
segregation in their own country. It 
became clear to many of the women 
that, if the great enterprise of bring- 
ing a more abundant life to all men 
and women and children everywhere 
is to get under way, the work of 
both public and private agencies is 


necessary; that economic aid, both 
bilateral and multilateral, and 
United Nations projects to restore, 
build and maintain health and im- 
prove nutrition and general living 
standards are alike essential. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCHES’ 
SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


In 1912 the Federal Council of 
Churches adopted the Social Ideals 
of the Churches. This statement was 
a lode-star to Protestant denomina- 
tional bodies for decades. ‘The area 
of its great concern was economic 
and social and it was not until 1932, 
when the document was revised, that 
the subjects of peace and war were 
included by the addition of the fol- 
lowing article in the list of the 
churches’ social objectives: “Repu- 
diation of war, drastic reduction of 
armaments, participation in interna- 
tional agencies for the peaceable 
settlement of all controversies; the 
building of a cooperative world 
order.” 

“accompanying interpretive 
Statemens contained the following 
passage: 


The war system is incensistent with 
all Christian ideals. In War. mercy, 
righteousness, justice, truthfulness, self- 
control, cooperation, are abandoned of 
practiced only toward friends. Religion 
should no longer sanction war. While 
works of spiritual ministry and relief of 
human suffering are at all times the duty 
of the church, the institutions of religion 
should never again be used as agencies 
of warfare. The social ideal, based upon 
the brotherhood of man and the sacred- 
ness of personality, should be consistently 
applied in international as in other 
human relations. Religious bodies should 
henceforth use their utmost influence in 
the support of such programs and 


policies as will make for justice, good 
will, and peace between nations. 

From the end of World War I in 
1918 to the early thirties church 
leaders had given much attention to 
the causes and cure of war and the 
Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, and to 
an effort to insure U.S. membership 
in the League of Nations. However, 
there were groups in local churches 
that were as isolationist as was the 
country as a whole. During the same 
period isolationism was responsible 
for many U.S. foreign economic 
policies with regard to the repara- 
tions to be demanded from Germany 
after the war, the treatment—at any 
rate during the 20s—accorded by our 
government to the countries of 
Latin America, and tariff policy as 
expressed in the Hawley-Smoot Act. 
It was only by painful experience 
that the United States learned that 
having shut herself up behind high 
tariff walls, she was responsible for 
loss of livelihood by millions of her 
own people as well as by the citizens 
of other countries. 


A New Realism 


The churches began to support 
enthusiastically the section of the 
revised Social Ideals dealing with 
the repudiation of war and the 
establishment of a “cooperative 
world order,” with a growing aware- 
ness of the many facets of the prob- 
lems facing them, and of the fact 
that mere opposition to war and 
devotion to “peace” could not bring 
about a world in which aggression 
would be abolished. 

In the 1930s and early 1940s there 
was a tardy realization on the part. 


of the churches and many secular 
groups that no nation could live to 
itself alone. When war came again 
it became evident that cut-throat 
competition between nations could 
never make for peace; that nations 
could better solve their problems by 
acting together rather than in twos 
and threes; that the rights of all 
people everywhere, whatever their 
race or religion, should be equal 
before the law. 

It was in the winter of 1938-39 
that the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace was formed. 
A long-term project of study and 
discussion was embarked upon by a 
panel of 50 experts, some of whom 
were church leaders. The First Re- 
port was issued in November, 1940. 
A Ten-Year Record, 1939-1949, pub- 
lished by the Commission, says of it: 


The general principles set forth in 
the Report were dealt with in detail in 
a series of some twenty-eight special 
studies dealing with the nature of war, 
the development of nationalism and of 
economic interdependence, an appraisal 
of the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the 
World Court and arbitration, and studies 
in the field of economics, government of 
dependent territories and social and in- 
tellectual cooperation. Thus practically 
the whole field which was later to be 
covered by the United Nations was 
surveyed. 


“Six Pillars of Peace’’ 


In March, 1942, the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in 
America met in Delaware, Ohio, and 
drew up a Statement of Political 
Responsibility (the Six Pillars of 
Peace): 2 

“The peace must provide the 
political framework for a continuing 


collaboration of the United Nations, 
and in due course of neutral and 
enemy nations. 

“The peace must make provision 
for bringing within the scope of 
international agreement those eco- 
nomic and financial acts of national 
governments which have widespread 
international repercussions. 

“The peace must make provision 
for an organization to adapt the 
treaty structure of the world to 
changing underlying conditions. 

“The peace must proclaim the 
goal of autonomy for subject peo- 
ples, and it must establish interna- 
tional organizations to assure and to 
supervise the realization of that end. 

“The peace must establish pro- 
cedures for controlling military 
establishments everywhere. 

“The peace must establish in prin- 
ciple, and seek to achieve in prac- 
tice, the right of individuals every- 
where to religious and intellectual 
liberty.” 

‘The climate of opinion was chang- 
ing. The horizon of the churches 
was widening. 

‘The United States was by now in 
the thick of World War II and re- 
ligious leaders were planning for 
the time when the war would end. 
On April 24, 1944, they issued a 
statement urging upon the United 
States Congress, world organization. 
The months which followed wit- 
nessed an intensive campaign to 
acquaint the local churches with this 
ideal. A number of denominational 
bodies were very active in this cam- 
paign, notably the Congregational 
Christian Churches, the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the United 


Lutheran Church and the Northern 
(now American) Baptist Conven- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of 
members of local church groups be- 
gan to think about the problem of 
establishing a righteous peace after 
the war was over. 


Dumbarton Oaks 


The Big Four—France, the United 
Kingdom, the USSR, and the U.S.A. 
—called the historic Dumbarton 
Oaks Conference in August, 1944. 
This conference agreed on certain 
proposals essential to world order 
and peace, including the establish- 
ment of the United Nations, which 
was eventually to be universal in 
membership. The proposals made at 
Dumbarton Oaks were tentative and 
the way was opened for recommen- 
dations by church and other groups 
for improvements in the document. 
The Federal Council of Churches 
through its Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace worked on the 
proposals, made suggestions for their 
improvement, and recommended 
support of them by local churches. 
The Commission declared: 


The task now before us is to channel 
the spiritual power generated in this 
Conference into deeds. Solemn pro- 
nouncements are not enough. Upon the 
minds and consciences of our people 
must be laid the duty and opportunity 
of using the resources of the Church to 
bring about a world organized for justice 
and peace. 


The UN Charter 


Within eight months, at San 
Francisco, the United Nations Char- 
ter came into being. Among the 45 
members of the Commission to 
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Study the Organization of Peace 
who were selected to serve in a con- 
sultative capacity were a number of 
distinguished church leaders. The 
part played by these men and 
women of the churches is perhaps 
a familiar story. They mobilized 
public opinion, made many sug- 
gestions regarding the strengthening 
of the machinery of the United Na- 
tions, recommended revision of the 
Human Rights provisions of the 
Charter, advocated far-reaching pro- 
posals regarding trusteeship for non- 
self-governing peoples, and recom- 
mended ways by which the scope of 
the Economic and Social Council 
could be enlarged. 

The provisions made within the 
Charter for the work of Non-Goy- 
ernmental Organizations can be 
directly related to the work done by 
these bodies in San Francisco in 
1945. The observers sent by these 
organizations, among whom _ were 
many church representatives, have 
made a real place for themselves at 
the United Nations. A number of 
these agencies, notably the Commis- 
sion of the Churches on Interna- 
tional Affairs (CCIA) of the World 
Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and 
the World’s YWCA and YMCA have 
consultative status at the meetings 
of the Economic and Social Council. 
They may ask for the opportunity 
to address the Council on matters 
upon which they are especially com- 
petent, e.g., human rights, status of 
women, refugees, and so on. They 
are given the opportunity to consult 
and advise delegates on these and 
other questions. 


Some Statements by Churches 
and Religious Bodies 


Following the example of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America (later merged in 
the National Council), denomina- 
tional bodies, the National Board 
of the YWCA and non-Protestant 
groups have from time to time is- 
sued statements, passed resolutions, 
recommendations, and pronounce- 
ments regarding the social order. 
These extend from such items as 
belief in the right of Alaska and 
Hawaii to Statehood to-the need for 
and support of a humane immigra- 
tion policy for this country. 

It can be said with certainty that 
every organization or denomination 
which has so expressed itself has at 
one time or another taken the 
trouble to puzzle—and sometimes 
agonize—over the writing of an 
apologia for its program of social 
action. 

All of them declare in one way or 
another that the chief end of man 
is to glorify God and to honor Him 
in life and work, and that this in- 
volves the obligation to love our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

When the World Council of 
Churches met in Amsterdam in 1948 
it talked of ‘‘a responsible society.” 
To quote from the Report, Section 
III, it described a responsible society 
thus: “A social order [exists where 
there is] freedom of men who 
acknowledge responsibility to justice 
and public order, and where those 


who hold political authority or eco- 


nomic power are responsible to God 
and the people whose welfare is 
affected by it.” 
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The 168th General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (1956) declared its belief: (1) 
that we live in a world that is under 
the dominion of God, whose rule is 
revealed to the Church through 
Jesus Christ; (2) that both ignorance 
of God’s dominion and refusal to 
acknowledge and obey him lead 
men and nations into rebellion 
against his purposes; (3) that this 
rebellion creates political and social 
structures of power that may come 
under the rule of evil; (4) that 
neither the Church as, the body of 
Christ nor any judicatory within it, 
nor individual Christians as mem- 
bers, may ignore or be neutral to- 
ward the forces of evil in the world. 

Practically all the churches in their 
pronouncements proclaim their faith 
in God as father of all peoples and 
races, the brotherhood of all men, 
and the infinite worth of each as a 
child of God, and make these the 
basis for their interest in interna- 
tional relations. A study of these pro- 
nouncements is fascinating. 


ARE THE CHURCHES COMPETENT? 


Naturally, there have been many 
and severe critics of all these groups 
and they have been attacked on 
many sides. Some criticisms will be 
taken up later. One, however, 
should be stated here. It has often 
been said that to speak on foreign 
policy is to assume a competence 
which the average church member 
does not have, and, moreover, to 
imply _ self-righteousness, unerring 
judgment, and an overweening con- 
fidence that one knows what is 
“right” and what is “wrong” in in- 
ternational affairs. In addition, it is 


said, such opinion is bound to err 
in the long run. 

To these critics the answer has 
been made that there is a world- 
wide conflict raging and those relat- 
ing themselves actively to the situa- 
tion are, as John Bennett has said, 
“dealing realistically with imperfect 
social alternatives in the light of the 
perfect will of God. This position 
takes account of the universality 
and persistence of sin and the tech- 
nical aspects of many social prob- 
lems. Such Christian faith challenges 
participation in the social struggle, 
quickens the conscience, erects 
standards of judgment, determines 
the goals for action, and sustains 
citizen action within the fellowship 
of the Church.”! 

To those who maintain that error 
is bound to be the result of such 
action in the long run, the reply has 
been that, in accepting responsibility 
for trying to influence foreign rela- 
tions, church members have known 
that they were not the possessors of 
all truth, nor seers into the unfor- 
seeable future. They could not and 
they cannot help what people later 
make of their work. They must do 
the task which is at hand, bringing 
to it the churches’ accumulated wis- 
dom and experience and trust that 
future -generations will rightly in- 
terpret and carry forward their faith 
and action. 


Superior Resources 


The Department of International 
Affairs of the National Council of 


1. John C. Bennett, Christian Ethics 
and Social Policy, pp. 32 and ff. 
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Churches includes a number of ex- 
perts in various fields, persons who 
have spent a large part of their lives 
in studying foreign affairs and for- 
eign policy. The same has been true 
of a number of denominational 
bodies and it cannot therefore be 
maintained that their pronounce- 
ments have been made and action 
has been taken in a vacuum. 

This objection on the ground of 
insufficient knowledge, which is in- 
creasingly heard in spite of the 
experience and wisdom that the 
churches have been able to com- 
mand, has frequently hindered those 
who perhaps were on the point of 
taking a stand or who might have 
been persuaded to do so. When to 
this objection of insufficient knowl- 
edge is added the charge that in the 
long run all churches’ actions have 
usually been wrong, it can be readily 
seen that, should church groups take 
the objection seriously, they would 
perhaps be justified in returning 
to their former isolationist position, 
or rocking comfortably on their 
porches. 


Effective Action 


They have not been deterred, 
however. For example, since 1934, 
some church and religious bodies, 
notably the YWCA, have endorsed 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act and urged its renewal every 
time this legislation has come before 
Congress. Material explaining the 
need for an orderly international ex- 
change of goods has been prepared 
and widely disseminated. It has been 
studied by individual church and 
YWCA members, who have made 
their opinions known to their sena- 


tors and representatives in Congress. 
The support given to the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
has been widespread. Thousands of 
individual letters have gone to 
Washington urging sufficient appro- 
priations for their adequate support. 
The churches worked long and late 
to bring into being and later to im- 
plement the Displaced Persons Act 
and the Refugee Relief Act. Today 
they are vitally concerned in the 
passage of an immigration law that 
will advance our national interest, 
provide for the needs of refugees, 
reunite families, acknowledge the 
rights of asylum, and win and keep 
friends for the United States among 
other nations. If sponsoring activ- 
ities such as those just mentioned is 
“wrong” and the churches are to 
refrain from such activities, then 
they will only be paying lip-service 
to the idea that the whole world is 
our neighborhood. 

Churches have been intimately 


engaged with the refugee problem. 


They have known and helped thou- 
' sands of persons fleeing from perse- 
cution and terror; they have seen at 
first hand how the Refugee Act 
worked and sensed its imperfections, 


They have brought this knowledge; 


to the attention of officials in Wash- 
ington. The YWCA for years worked 
with the foreign born and gained an 
understanding of their backgrounds, 
cultural heritage, and social needs. 
They knew how desperately the im- 
migrant and the refugee wanted to 
be reunited with their families. 
‘YWCA members have been able to 
speak with authority on this particu- 
lar point in Washington when new 
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immigration 
considered. 


legislation has been 


It is true that international rela- 
tions are among the most involved 
and technical of all subjects upon 
which social action is taken. But at 
election time the voter is asked to 
cast his vote for this or that candi- 
date who will take a particular line 
in the Senate or the House on a 
given matter of foreign policy. A 
church group would seem to be as 
well entitled and as capable between 
elections as on election day to have 
an opinion on international ques- 
tions! And individual members of 
such a group may appropriately, at 
strategic times, make their opinions 
known to their congressmen. 


LISTENING TO THE OTHER 
FELLOW’S POINT OF VIEW 


About such matters as the relief 
of desperate refugees there is seldom 
great difference of opinion in church 
groups. But on other matters this is 
often not the case. Protestants are, so 
to speak, a bit handicapped in that 
they are taught that every man has 
a right to his own opinion, and that. 
they must practice a broad tolerance. 
This may seem to slow down the 
activities of church groups, but it is 
only by demonstrating their passion 
for truth, for right, and for justice 
that they can operate. Church. 
groups are obliged to maintain an 
open-mindedness in their considera- 
tion of- international relations. In 
the present Middle East crisis, seri- 
ous minded, devoted Christians can 
be found on each side of the fence. 
But in spite of these differences they 
maintain their fellowship and con- 


tinue to study the problem. Churches 
must be scrupulous in their self- 
criticism and _ self-correction. They 
must be ready to work with those 
with whom they very often cannot 
agree. 


YWCA Action 


It may not be amiss here to speak 
of an action taken by the National 
Board of the YWCA following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. In endorsing 
a statement pledging the YWCA’s 
cooperation in the struggle for free- 
dom, the National Board acknowl- 
edged the presence in its member- 
ship of individuals who for religious 
scruples could not go along with the 
majority: 

In taking the stand that aggression 
must be curbed by force as a necessary 
step in creating . . . a world order, we 
wish to register our respect for all those 
in our fellowship who, while agreeing 
wholeheartedly with these ultimate ob- 
jectives and the principles for which we 
stand, cannot subscribe to the means and 
methods which warfare entails. Although 
we shall necessarily be opposed to each 
other at certain points, we can and will 
unite in the maintenance of our demo- 
cratic ideals, in the relief of suffering, 
and in the reconstruction of the world 
according to those ideals of personal and 


social living to which we are committed 
by our faith as Christians.2 


Not only was the statement adopted 
unanimously by the National Board, 
but a fine relationship was main- 
tained through the difficult’ war 
years between members of the Board 
and committees holding diametrical- 
ly opposite ideas on a vital question. 


2. For a Better World, Public Affairs 
News Service, January 27, 1942 (out 
of print). 


HOW THE CHURCHES INFLUENCE 
FOREIGN POLICY DECISIONS 


There is no doubt that the part 
played by religious leaders at Dum- 
barton Oaks and at San Francisco 
profoundly, if at times unconscious- 
ly, affected the course of events as 
regards foreign policy. Also, the sense 
of responsibility of the churches 
themselves was deepened. However, 
churches are made up of individual 
citizens upon whom many different 
ideologies and interest factors im- 
pinge. Hence, churches wishing to 
exercise their right to social action 
have much to compete with. News- 
papers and all kinds of mass com- 
munication media play a large part 
in helping men and women to make 
up their minds. Not long ago the 
writer heard one of our ablest 
church leaders say that beyond en- 
forcing of social decency the church 
had been able to do little to influ- 
ence the social scene. Religious 
illiteracy, the “cooling off’ of the 
Protestant dynamic, misconceptions 
concerning freedom of conscience, 
confusion as to the relation of 
church and _ state, and refusal of 
members to recognize the power 
structure of the state—all these play 
their part in stifling action. The 
speaker went on to say that the 
minister is faced with the actions of 
his General Board or General Synod 
or whatever the parent body hap- 
pens to be, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, by a congrega- 
tion that thinks of the church as a 
preaching station or a place to put 
on social events. 

This statement was startling and 
stark in its forthrightness and gave 
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the writer much to think about. 
Steeped in pronouncements and 
statements she has been wont to tell 
people that the opinion of the 
churches has counted over the years, 
that the responsible opinions of in- 
dividual church members have af- 
fected foreign policy. State Depart- 
ment officials have made the same 
point in a pamphlet entitled ‘Your 
Opinion Counts,” Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles once made a 
direct appeal to the great private or- 
ganizations (including the churches) 
for assistance in developing an in- 
formed public opinion on an exceed- 
ingly vital issue. The pamphlet 
quotes the Secretary as saying: “To 
assist in this momentous task, we 
have enlisted the nation’s leading 
experts in international affairs and 
related fields. But the bedrock 
foundation of U.S. foreign policy 
must come from the American peo- 
ple.” To claim that the opinion of 
church people counts must mean 
therefore that opinion has been op- 
erating, in spite of what was said by 
the church leader quoted above. 


Two Sides to the Picture 


Both statements have a measure of 
truth. Walter van Kirk once wrote: 


With empires toppling, with races 
and peoples caught in the ferment of a 
revolutionary dynamism, with multitudes 
glimpsing for the first time a future of 
cultural equality and of social and eco- 
nomic justice, and with slogans of 
dictators and demagogues filling the 
ether waves, too many Christians of the 
West go blithely on their way building 
new churches, buying new pipe organs 


‘and plush covered pews, holding fast to 


the fleshpots of their own ecclesiastical 
comforts, and appropriating for them- 
selves the material treasures that even 
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now should be invested in giving spir- 
itual direction to those forces that are 
shaping the destiny of this and future 
generations. 

And yet Dr. van Kirk would have 
been one of the first to point out 
that the churches have played a part 
in the life-and-death struggle to 
bring about a warless world and one 
built on strong foundations of con- 
fidence and goodwill. That this part 
is all too small and sometimes in- 
significant must be confessed. There 
is all too great a danger that those 
who would lead the local churches 
in involving themselves in interna- 
tional relations will think of them- 
selves complacently as “We few, we 
happy few, we band of brothers.” 
Recruitment of the “band” is 
an essential to influencing public 
opinion. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF ACTION 
BY CHRISTIAN GROUPS 


Can it be appraised? To begin 
with, it is important to recognize 
that social action, in this or any 
other area, does not necessarily 
mean taking a trip to Washington 
and seeking an interview with one’s 
senators and representatives, or an 
official in the State Department. 
This may be the last step on the 
way. Many others have to be taken. 


What One Church Did 


Some years ago in one church of 
medium size, the whole life of the 
congregation for a period of three 
months was centered upon “winning 
the peace when we've won the war.” 
The pastor’s sermons during this 
period dealt with the Four Free- 
doms, the world-wide mission of the 


church, and kindred themes. In the 
church school each class approached 
the issues of world order in a man- 
ner appropriate to its age. The 
junior high group studied “We All 
Need Each Other’; the senior high 
group “Patterns for Peace-Makers” 
and “Christian World Action.” A 
teacher of civics in the community 
high school led the youth fellowship 
on four Sunday evenings in a dis- 
cussion of “Problems of the Post- 
War World.” This whole venture 
was carried out in the stream of com- 
munity life through a series of pub- 
lic forums on week nights with 
nationally known speakers, and a 
number of editorials carried in the 
city’s newspapers through the cour- 
tesy of the editors. 

There are many points for pro- 
gram to be noted here which are 
essential to success in the realm of 
education and action in interna- 
tional affairs. The approach to the 
problem was extremely well co- 
ordinated. Churches, schools, news- 
papers, the larger community were 
all involved, as were all ages. An in- 
formed climate of public opinion 
must have been created. 


“Food for Peace” 


The YWCA in a large city tells 
an equally interesting story of a 
project which it carried out and 
which was called ‘Food for Peace.” 
The time was a few years after the 
end of World War II. Food was 
more than abundant in the United 
States. It was pitifully short in all 
the war-torn countries of Europe. 
This is how the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee described the project: 
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This world crisis has been a major 
item on committee and club agenda 
throughout the year. Some clubs have 
collected canned goods and some have 
sent remittances through Care. 


One club prepared a window display 
for community education. The fall mem- 
bership meeting highlighted Food for 
Peace through a strong resolution in 
support of UNRRA. Every effort was 
made to co-operate with community or- 
ganizations working on the emergency. 


In the fall, the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Industrial Committee 
worked with a group of settlement young 
people to spearhead a drive throughout 
the city to bring pressure to bear on 
Congress for adequate relief measures 
for the suffering peoples. 


The Health Education Department 
issued a series of talks on the conserva- 
tion of food in homes. Excellent broad- 
sides were distributed. The project won 
wide recognition in the community, 
especially in the local newspapers. A 
Mayor’s Emergency Famine Committee 
Was set up in the city. Members of the 
Public Affairs Committee, Board and 
Staff faithfully attended the Mayor's 
Committee and subcommittee meetings. 

The Public Affairs Committee in the 
late spring recommended to the Board 
of Directors that they endorse a resolu- 
tion on the need for this country to 
return to rationing. Letters were sent to 
Saas pee by individuals expressing this 
stand. 


This project affords still more 
pointers for education and action. 
Again an attempt was made to 
arouse general interest and not con- 
fine the project to a few well chosen 
members. ‘This interest was nur- 
tured. The community was drawn 
in early, and the value of a con- 
certed approach to Congress to re- 
lieve suffering in other parts of the 
world was recognized. The news- 
papers were alerted and when the 
Mayor set up an Emergency Famine 
Committee those interested did not 


feel that their job was done but fol- 
lowed through, sitting in at meet- 
ings of the Mayor’s Committee. The 
whole project is an excellent exam- 
ple of good coordination. Moreover, 
one can be certain that the people 
who took part in that project have 
never forgotten the experience and 
are undoubtedly leaders in church 
social action groups and members of 
public affairs committees. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCHES TODAY 


The world situation would appear 
to be even more serious than in 1932 
when the Social Ideals of the 
Churches were adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. There is 
an even greater task before the 
churches than there was then. ‘The 
times call for continual study by 
church groups; for gathering of facts 
and more facts; for finding experts 
to help local church groups; for an 
ability to sift facts and to recognize 
special propaganda, and to be able 
and willing to challenge it when 
necessary. They call for well con- 
sidered and thoughtful action at the 
right moment; for a willingness to 
listen to many different views. They 
call for strong leaders. These can be 
found in the local churches if we 
will look for them. They must be 
found if the churches are to take 
the responsibility for the world as 
their neighbor. 

The churches have a unique op- 
portunity. They have an audience 
ready made. They can speak directly 
to their members. They can acknowl- 
edge sins and failures. of the past. 
They can work for a different kind 
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of attitude toward the responsibili- 
ties with which this article deals. In 
speaking to the World Council of 
Churches in Evanston in 1954 
UN Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold said: 


In explaining to the peoples the 
failures and achievements of the work 
for peace—whether it is the work of 
governments or churches, of an interna- 
ticnal organization, of private associa- 
tions or of individuals—in order to win 
their understanding and support for that 
work, there is one thought I feel should 
be stressed. 


In the Sermon on the Mount it is 
said that we should take no thought for 
the morrow ‘for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.’ Can 
anything seem farther from the practical 
planning, the long-term considerations 
typical of political life? And yet is this 
not the very expression of the kind of 
patience we must all learn to show in 
our work for peace and justice? Mustn’t 
we learn to believe that when we give 
to this work, daily, what it is in our 
power to give, and when, daily, we meet 
the demands facing us to all the extent 
of our ability, this will ultimately lead 
to a world of greater justice and good 
will, even if nothing would seem to give 
us hope of success or even of progress in 
the right direction? 


Certainly, the words about the evil 
of the day and the things of the morrow 
do not mean that our actions should not 
be guided by a thoughtful and respon- 
sible consideration of future conse- 
quences of what we do. But they do 
mean that our work for peace should be 
pursued with the patience of one who 
has no anxiety about results, acting in the 
calm self-surrender of faith.3 


The heart of the matter could 
hardly be better put. 


ea het eS ee ee eee 
3. “Task of Churches in Work for 


Peace,” United Nations Review, October, 
1954, p: 25. 


The Citizen and Foreign Policy 


Edward P. Morgan, 


American 


Broadcasting Company 


National News Commentator, in his week-nightly broadcasts 


follows his news summary with a brief “Comment.” By permis- 


sion we print below the Comment concluding his broadcast on 


the evening of February 5. 


Recently an irate lady listener 
wrote in with an understandable 
complaint. ‘It’s all very well for you 
so-called commentators,” she said, in 
effect, “to sit there in Washington 
and pontificate and tell us what you 
think is wrong about American for- 
eign policy. What are we citizens 
expected to do about it?” 

There is something frustrating in 
the very nature of foreign affairs. 
They seem remote. They are often 
complicated and hard to under- 
stand. And even if you do follow 
them, what indeed can you do about 
them? If the milk is sour you com- 
plain to the milkman. If your street 
needs repair there are ways to get at 
the proper authorities. But if Wash- 
ington pulls a monumental gaff in 
Upper Urbania, then what? 

A man I know in Washington, 
wise and experienced in govern- 
mental affairs, says there is no magic 
answer to the lady’s question. It 
may sound pompous and banal to 
repeat, he concedes, that public in- 
terest in international problems is 
vital, but it is. This means a respon- 
sible individual citizen must try to 
keep well informed. But just reading 
a paper, or following a broadcast, 
my source said, is not enough. A 
citizen has got to care. 


What did he mean by that? 
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Simply, concern about survival in 
this nuclear age when one slip could 
mean a war bringing oblivion. This 
basically is what foreign policy has 
come to mean, survival, but it is to 
our enlightened self-interest to pur- 
sue it in a way that contributes to 
the general welfare of man, meaning 
you and me and everybody. 


A Large Order 


This is a large order and seems 
hardly disposable by writing your 
congressman. Yet to make a people’s 
government work, people have to 
participate in it; there are more im- 
mediate ways of making yourself 
heard and felt than by a postcard 
to Washington. Such as complaining 
to the editor or the man who runs 
the broadcasting station if he fails 
to give you enough food for thought. 
There are thoroughly dedicated 
groups — the League of Women 
Voters, citizens committees and the 
like — that merit support. When you 
do write your congressman, make 
sure you know whether his voting 
record reflects a broad or narrow 
view. 

Sometimes, of course, the public 
can get too involved—emotionally— 
in foreign policy. It’s often easier to 
lead from prejudice than percep- 
tion. It should be possible, I think, — 


for the public to express a moral 
judgment about a person or a gov- 
ernment without that expression be- 
coming a substitute for policy. As 
the President said, you don’t pro- 
mote the cause of peace by talking 
only to persons with whom you 
agree. He had hoped to talk to Tito 
—who doesn’t come in that latter 
agreeable category—but there was 
such an emotional outburst of pro- 
test that the date has been indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Moralistic Talk 


Yet if the public is to take a more 
tempered and sophisticated view of 
these matters, the government must 
be a little more candid itself. An 
administration which talks so heavily 
in moral terms should not be sur- 
prised at a show of moral indigna- 
tion against a Saud or a Tito. Sec- 
retary Dulles made a big point at 
his news conference this morning of 
the “moral issue” in not authorizing 
American newsmen to go to Com- 
munist China while Americans were 


still being illegally held prisoner 
there. But the State Department had 
obstructed correspondents’ travel 
long before the prisoner issue came 
to the fore. 

And as for us in the news profes- 
sion, we seem to have been so pre- 
occupied with the more lurid, 
“exciting” approach to the subject of 
Communist China that we haven’t 
insisted strongly enough on our 
right and duty to try to extract more 
legitimate information about it. 

The public, I suspect, is far more 
eager for facts about the world at 
large than an editor or bureaucrat 
is apt to think. On a raw, miserable 
night last week, some 300 persons 
tore themselves away from their TV 
sets and other comforts and spent 
the evening in a public hall at a 
League of Women Voters meeting 
on foreign affairs in Washington 
asking this reporter far more search- 
ing questions than he could answer. 
Of course the public is thinking 
about foreign policy; one hopes it 
will be encouraged to think much 
more. 


Cultivate peace and harmony with all... . It will be 


worthy of a free, enlightened . . . 


nation to give to man- 


kind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people 


guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 


—From Washington’s Farewell Address 


“Two Giants of Industry 


9 


Reinhold Niebuhr, in a lead article in Christianity and 


Crisis, March 18, expresses his views on “right-to-work” laws, 


which are negative, but follows these comments with some 


plain words about both big labor and big business. We quote 


by permission: 


We must admit that big unions 
present their own problems of jus- 
tice, for they are defective in demo- 
cratic control. A Senate committee 
under Senator McClellan is present- 
ly investigating the Teamsters and 
other unions because there is evi- 
dence that they are involved in 
racketeering. Even the very honest 
and progressive unions leave some- 
thing to be desired in their internal 
democratic procedures. They do not 
separate the legislative from the ex- 
ecutive functions rigorously enough, 
with the result that the president 
usually has too much power and his 
executive board becomes a rubber 
stamp. 

Since both labor and management 
have become partners in govern- 


ment, in the sense that their organi- 


zations contribute something to the 
structures and procedures of a just 
society, it would be well to have an 
eye on all these procedures. Dave 
Beck, the potent and ambitious head 
of the Teamsters, has certainly dis- 
abused anyone who thought that 
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unions were dedicated angels of jus- 
tice. But we do not cure the prob- 
lems of a_ technical society by 
eliminating the power of one of the 
partners of labor and management, 
who jointly contribute to the bal- 
ance of power through which justice 
is achieved. Nor do we contribute 
anything by assuring some lonely 
workman of the right to find em- 
ployment alone without the “fal- 
deral” of unionism. 

If we were really mature in our 
survey of the problems of an indus- 
trial age we would worry not so 
much about restoring an outmoded 
individualism as [about] guarding 
against the inflationary dangers in- 
herent in the connivance of big 
business and big labor in raising 
prices and wages. Perhaps we are 
facing a new peril to the consumer 
because the two giants of industry 
have discovered that, if they stop 
wrestling with each other, they can 
always get what they want by pass- 
ing on the costs to the fateful victim, 
“the ultimate consumer.” 


BOOKS 


U. S. FOREIGN POLICY ANALYZED 


The Brookings Institution has 
published a review of U.S. foreign 
policy during the decade ending in 
1955.1 It is a historical document— 
narrative, descriptive, interpretive— 
devoid of partisan coloring. Atten- 
tion is focused on ideas, principles, 
and patterns of decision-making in 
foreign policy in the context of a 
continually changing international 
situation. Hence the book is an 
ethical as well as a political treatise. 

Ethically, the crucial point is the 
tension between the “national in- 
terest” and the “principles” that are 
avowed as imposing obligation upon 
a nation in relation to other nations. 
The national interest is defined as 
“the general and continuing end for 
which a state acts.” The word prin- 
ciples is used to designate “the 
enduring modes of behavior or the 
relatively established guides to ac- 
tion that characterize nations.” The 
tension between the two is thus 
described: 


The decision-making group, concretely 
concerned with zmterests, tends to think 
of principles as more-or-less subjective 
aud to find them in occasional conflict 
with ziuterests. Nevertheless, principles 
ate deeply imbedded in the general cul- 
ture and political philosophy of a society 
and are powerful, if intangible and sub- 


1. United States Foreign Policy— 
1945-1955, by William Reitzel, Mortan 
A. Kaplan, and Constance G. Coblenz. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington 
6, D.C., 1956. College Edition (paper), 
$2.00. 
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jective, guides to action. There are real 
cultural limits on the extent to which 
mirerests that are in basic conflict with 
principles can be determined and pur- 
sued. 

The rejection by the United 
States, after World War I, of the 
principle of international coopera- 
tion was “rationalized as a return 
to the basic interpretation of the 
national interest’—that is, to one 
part of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress at the expense of another part. 
The result was that after 1920 “the 
United States was in the ambiguous 
position of being a major power in 
the world, unwilling to act as such, 
yet exerting on international affairs 
the inevitable influence of a major 
power.” 

The aftermath of World War II 
brought an experimental explora- 
tion of the possibilities of coopera- 
tion. More and more policy was 
made vis-a-vis the Soviet Union, 
whose political behavior led to the 
gradual substitution of a “bi-polar” 
conception of international relations 
for the dream of “one world.” 

In a striking passage the theo- 
logical implications of the analysis 
are disclosed: 


Perhaps the most striking feature of 
the pattern of United States goals and 
actions is the extent to which they rested 
on an assumption about state relations 
and the social nature of man. The nature 
of this assumption can be described as 
an optimistic expectation that peace, 
prosperity, freedom, and justice could 
be given a universal meaning, that when 


so defined these goals would be sought 
by all men, and that the only require- 
ment for the achievement was that gov- 
ernments—and, of course, governments 
meant human beings—should work to- 
gether harmoniously and cooperatively. 


How like Reinhold Niebuhr’s char- 
acterization of liberal Christianity! 
The reader of this highly informa- 
tive book gets the impression of a 
foreign policy characterized by a 
pragmatic opportunism—one that 
was chosen, however, rather by cir- 
cumstance than by deliberate choice. 
Its dominant feature during the 
decade under review appears to have 
been “containment” of Soviet Rus- 
sia by whatever means were avail- 
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ANOTHER GESELL INSTITUTE 
BOOK 


The Gesell Institute of Child 
Development in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, has published its report on 
the ten-to-sixteen cycle in a 542-page 
book complete with appendices, 
readings and references, and index. 1! 
It is based upon observation of a 


1. Youth, by Arnold Gesell, M.D.; 
Frances L. Ilg, M.D.; and Louise Bates 
Ames, Ph.D. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1956, $5.95. 


“core group” of 115 children who 
were studied and reported in The 
Child from Five to Ten. The 
authors are interested “in defining 
the basic sequences and directions 
of development as shown in the 
changing behavior of actual chil- 
dren.” This is not a study of 
“average” children or a true sample 
of children. Their parentage “in 
cultural and socio-economic status 

. was relatively homogeneous.” 

Although some standard tests 
were used, the chief reliance was 
“upon the spontaneity and coopera- 
tiveness of the interviewee.” “The 
governing concept is that of growth: 
growth as a patterning process.” 
“Every passing year from ten to 
sixteen has a profound influence on 
the directions and dimensions of 
development.” There is a “maturity 
profile,” and there are “maturity 
traits,”” and “maturity trends,” called 
“erowth gradients,” for each year of 
the child’s development from ten to 
sixteen. 

This book should prove helpful 
and illuminating to perplexed 
parents and to pastors and church 
leaders who counsel with boys and 
girls of this age. For all it will be 
most informative and very readable. 


—R. G. 


Dr. Heimann Replies‘ 


My reply to my critics must be 
preceded by a word of gratitude for 
their generosity and thoughtfulness, 
and of apology for the brevity which 
makes the reply sound far more 
unqualified than it is meant to be. 


Bes 


Reinhold Niebuhr claims me as a 
pragmatist because I, no less than 
he himself, reject both laissez faire 
and communism and accept a mixed 
structure whose proportions change 
with technical and local changes. My 


point is that to fix attention upon 
the extreme alternatives and the 
pragmatic middle way is really a 
“conservative” approach and misses 
the new structural problem. The 
solution, while not at all socialist 
in the “conventional sense” of 
class struggle and common property, 
requires concerted action for the 
attainment of a new commonly 
adopted long-range objective—a new 
principle rather than piecemeal de- 
cisions from situation to situation. 
Mr. Barnard disputes my descrip- 
tion of advertising as the force 
which must goad people into buying 
more things beyond their real needs 
in order to find outlets for growing 
production; he says that advertising 
only explores the demand which 
growing production can meet. I in- 
vited the reader, and repeat the in- 
vitation, to ponder the fact that of 
the growing total a more than pro- 
portionally growing share goes to 
the advertising industry, as it clearly 
must do if the job of finding outlets 
for growing production becomes in- 
creasingly harder. And the fact that 
propaganda techniques can make 
people act against their reasonable 
interests is taught in all colleges and 


1. On our invitation, Dr. Heimann 
has written this brief reply to the com- 
ments that accompanied his article on 
the economic order in the January num- 
ber of SOCIAL ACTION. 


has been convincingly demonstrated 
by the dictators. 

This is also part of my answer to 
Professor Clark’s emphatic assurance 
that “advertising cannot literally 
force me to buy anything against my 
will.” Not him, J. M. Clark—but I 
am afraid he is not typical. His argu- 
ment that growing income will part- 
ly be absorbed by expanding the use 
of such services as are not cheapened 
by technology — education, etc. —I 
gladly accept. 

Mr. Sargent blames me for deny- 
ing that a theory, namely, that of 
free choice, guides the American 
system. By theory I understand (last 
sentence of my section I) an explana- 
tion of the miraculous fact that in- 
numerable free choices, far from 
issuing in economic chaos, interplay 
in such a way as unwittingly to form 
a workable structure. Furthermore, 
according to Mr. Sargent, my claim 
that the advertisers’ understanding 
of human needs is wrong and that 
my own understanding is superior 
must be rejected because everybody 
can determine for himself alone 
what he needs. But that claim is not 
my private ambition: “Where your 
treasure is there will your heart be 
also.” In other words, unless we 
gradually explore a way out, we 
shall find ourselves one day between 
the devil of an orgy of goods and the 
deep blue sea of unemployment. 


—EpuARD HEIMANN 


From the Mail Bag 


We did not ask in vain for comment on our January issue. Indeed, we 
are departing from custom to print in full a letter from Dr. Lloyd P. Rice; 
professor of economics at Dartmouth. He writes: 


Congratulations on your excellent 
January number on “The Economy 
of Abundance,” with emphasis on 
its ethical aspects. It should help 
Christians immensely to do some 
hard thinking on these moral issues; 
to avoid oversimplification or one- 
sided considerations; and to exert 
their influence more effectively to- 
ward desirable policies and respon- 
sible action. 

It is the method used in present- 
ing these moral-economic issues that 
I applaud heartily, rather than the 
conclusions of any single writer. I 
am not at all sure that there is any 
single conclusion or answer that can 
be said to be the distinctly Christian 
point of view. To have presented 
Heimann’s views by themselves 
would have been, in my judgment, 
inadequate, and might have led 
some to accept his viewpoint un- 
qualifiedly, without adequately con- 
sidering conflicting views. But by 
presenting four other views by com- 
petent and responsible persons, not 
only are the real moral issues 
brought out more sharply but it 
should lead to a more thorough dis- 
cussion of the fundamental issues, 
both moral and economic; to more 
responsible action, if any, whether 
by individuals or groups; and to 
greater Christian humility as to both 
objectives and means or feasible 
courses of action. 


In view of the ethical issues raised 
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for Christians at the Evanston and 
Pittsburgh conferences, Heimann’s 
article, with the accompanying com- 
mentaries, points up several issues 
in a challenging and illuminating 
fashion. I'll mention six: 


(1) Have we already achieved in 
the U.S. an economy of abundance, 
or a “tolerable minimum,” or have 
we not? And by what Christian 
standards can we pass judgment? 
Heimann’s statement — and _ Nie- 
buhr’s acceptance of this aspect of 
it—is not necessarily convincing, as 
Chester Barnard and J. M. Clark 
clearly indicate. 


(2) If we have an economy of 
abundance — relative to past stand- 
ards or to other nations—has it been 
accomplished without any guiding 
principle or theory, as Heimann 
asserts, or has there been a guiding 
principle, namely, that of freedom 
of choice, free markets, etc., as Noel 
Sargent asserts, and with which most 
economists would probably agree? 

(3) And if Heimann is correct, is 
the key to our abundance the neces- 
sity for producing more machinery 
and capital goods to produce con- 
sumption goods that consumers 
don’t “need,” or are there other ex- 
planations? And does the production 
of a so-called “orgy of goods” make 
necessary high-pressure selling and 
irresponsible advertising? These 
are primarily economic problems, 


though they have moral implica- 
tions. Moreover, they are highly de- 
batable issues. They seem best sum- 
marized, for me, by Professor Clark’s 
commentary. 

To be specific, if we have pro- 
duced more goods than we “need,” 
would we be better off if we pro- 
duced less food, or housing, fewer 
telephones or transport facilities, 
less electric power, fuel oils, farm 
machinery, hospitals, educational 
facilities, household appliances, pro- 
tection and welfare services, or what 
important items? Granted that to 
many of us more adequate and bet- 
ter education and medical care—and 
perhaps more leisure—seem far more 
important than many gadgets, or 
more liquor or television sets, whose 
judgment is morally more Christian 
than the judgment of free men, if 
intelligently and responsibly exer- 
cised? Furthermore, how many of 
the things that seem necessary to 
most of us today would have been 
judged as necessary by our grand- 
fathers, or would seem necessary to 
persons in Asia today? Are we the 
self-appointed judges of the “needs” 
of our neighbors, both at home and 
abroad? 

(4) As a solution, is the “gift” of 
our Capital resources to underdevel- 
oped areas a sound and _ feasible 
policy, either economically or moral- 
ly for helping them or for improving 
our own situation? Professor Clark 
is skeptical. But if true, to what ex- 
tent, by what means, or under what 
conditions culturally as well as eco- 
‘nomically? Can our economy and its 
achievements be exported to poorer 
areas without facing their popula- 
tion problems? 
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(5) What should be the role of 
government, if any, in controlling 
the situation? Should it be restricted 
to helping individuals to make 
more intelligent and wiser choices, 
or should it go further in controlling 
production and consumption? And 
to what extent may our “orgy of 
goods” and the increase of private 
spending on unnecessary goods be 
related, if at all, to heavy military 
spending and international ten- 
sions? 

(6) A final vital issue with which 
economists and_ religious groups 
should grapple, and which was 
pointed up by Reinhold Neibuhr, 
is whether the “moral and economic 
dilemma in which we live” is due 
more to the character of the eco- 
nomic system and its “passion for 
technical efficiency” than to the 
“nature of man,” his sinful char- 
acter and unwise choices. Does not 
freedom—as a fundamental goal of 
action—imply freedom to make bad 
choices? But if the moral re-educa- 
tion of man is the accepted solution, 
as Heimann hopefully suggests, as 
a means of getting him to adopt a 
different set of values better fitted 
to our age and economic system, 
who is better qualified to accept that 
responsibility (that is, the develop- 
ment of a Christian conscience in 
the matter) than religious groups— 
to the end that fewer unnecessary 
goods and gadgets shall be produced, 
while the maximum freedom of in- 
dividual choice and responsibility is 
preserved? Are Christian theology 
and ethics prepared to meet this 
challenge more effectively than they 
have in the past; to make the Chris- 


tian leaven more effective in improy- 
ing our economic society? 

These are some of the real issues 
that seem to me to be raised with 
which we must come to grips if we 
are to try to make a good economic 
system a better one. They pose tough 
problems. Is it not possible that per- 
sons who feel confident that they 
have the answers—that there is a 
clear-cut moral or Christian position 
which should be taken—may have 
over-simplified or failed to under- 
stand the fundamental problems 
and their complexities for policy- 
making? 

True Christian humility and dis- 
criminating thought are needed to 
understand the economic soundness 
of the positions taken, and to recog- 
nize the moral ambiguities of almost 
any program of action suggested. 
But let us not be discouraged or dis- 
illusioned. ‘This type of issue of your 
magazine is a model of the way con- 
troversial issues should be presented. 
And it should inspire all of us to 
press forward with CSA to more re- 
sponsible and more effective action. 

* 


* * 


Dr. Domer V. Dougherty, associate 
professor of science at Phillips Uni- 
versity, writes us: 

Let me first say that I greatly 
enjoy and appreciate the news items 
of significance you have been put- 
ting in the front of each issue. Keep 
them short and meaty and to a 
point, which they are. 

Second, I liked the idea of devot- 
ing the major part of each issue to 
the one article on a topic with one 
or more criticisms. But after the 
February issue with the several short 
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articles I began to doubt the wisdom 
of my former stand. I especially 
liked the one on “Science and Social 
Change.” Each item had something 
definite to contribute and was well 
written and timely. I still believe, 
however, that it is valuable to 
handle one topic and handle it 
thoroughly. 

Yet, I must confess that some of 
the articles and criticisms that you 
have had have needed wading 
through by a loyal devotee of duty 
to get all the information on a usu- 
ally rather dry subject. So I have 
enjoyed your comments about your 
readership. I have no idea at all as 
to whether the letters you received, 
both pro and con, are right or not. 
I have no way of judging. This I do 
know, though, that a baby does not 
get to eating solid food by sucking 
his bottle all the time. And if mash 
is what is given to people, then, of 
course, mash is what they will de- 
mand. It is my belief that SocraL 
Action has too many kernels in it 
for people who don’t like nuts. I 
realize that things can be carried in 
this direction too far. How far that 
is I don’t know. I don’t think that 
you have gone too far. I think any 
intelligent human being who knows 
the English language and can think 
(maybe I’m asking too much) can 
easily understand SoctaL ACTION. 
Some of the subjects may not appeal 
to the particular individual, I'll ad- 
mit, but there has not been one that 
I would reject as inconsequential. 
In fact, you touch on the major 
problems of our day. I don’t mean 
touch, I mean examine and dis- 
Clisto a | 


So to answer your questions, for 
myself only, of course. 

Is what you print interesting? In- 
deed it is. So much so, as one little 
instance, that I have Volumes 14-21 
bound and on my shelves in lovely 
brown fabrikoid and gold. And, be- 
lieve it or not, I have read most of 
them (I had to send for some copies 
to fill out Volumes 14 and 15 and 
haven't read them yet) and do refer 
to them from time to time. They 
are all worth keeping. 


Does what you say seem im- 
portant? Yes again. The subjects you 
choose have wide ramifications. 


Many are controversial, and should 
be so. It seems that unless there is 
controversy, stagnation sets in very 
soon. The articles are written by 
good men in their fields. They are 
not pat answers to questions to 
which there is no pat answer, but 
serious discussions of points of view, 
personalities, possible effects, points 
of law and many other factors which 
are involved in arriving at some sort 
of answer. 

I do not profess to be even fairly 
acquainted with some of the sub- 
jects you have written upon—until 
after I read the issues, that is. Seri- 
ously, I do think that I get a better 
look at the many facets of a problem 
by reading SociaL Action, I feel that 
here is an attempt at least to face 
the issues and try to find out what 
is involved. I haven’t run up against 
anything yet that has stumped me. 
And Jet me put in a plea against 
‘simplification and boiling down. I 
realize that a certain amount of this 
must be done for non-experts. Just 
now much is always the problem. 
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But the other danger is that the 
problem will be so boiled down and 
so distilled that the real complexities 
will never even be known, much 
less discussed and faced, and simple 
solutions will always be tried for 
problems that have been simplified. 
And we would never think of doing 
such a thing in a highly technical 
field of science. 

I appreciated greatly your articles 
and comments upon the political 
situation, both before and after the 
election. I read those issues with 
gusto. ... 

* 


* * 


A retired publisher writes con- 
cerning the February issue: 


I was much interested in the cur- 
rent SociaLt AcTIon. The lead article 
was the sanest thing on the subject 
I have seen in a long time. I have 
personally felt that we were leaning 
over backward in our efforts to 
“protect” the younger folks. I have 
never been unmindful of the not 
disinterested attitude of the labor 
forces in the matter. I carried a 
Union card for a long time. But this 
treatment is sound. 


* * * 


Finally, a bit of admonition from 
a California correspondent: 


Of course you know whom you 
seek to interest, and perhaps you are 
succeeding, but such contents as I 
read in this issue and earlier ones 
will not be read by the rank and file 
of our church people. The whole 
subject of production and distribu- 
tion, important as it is, and vitally 
affecting our own finances, is pre- 
sented away up in the clouds. 


April 1957 


A Congressman Complains 


This comes straight from a church- 
woman who lives in Washington, 
D.C. She says a congressman com- 
plained to her that he is almost 
never invited to meet with church 
groups or to address church meet- 
ings. Isn’t that something? Here we 
are, a lot of us in the churches, find- 
ing fault with what our legislators 
do or don’t do—and we don’t our- 
selves do the simple and _ logical 
thing: we don’t ask our legislators 
to sit down with us for a discussion 
of the things we are interested in! 
Not to be unfair, it is being done, 
more and more, by the churches. 
Are you doing it in your state and 
in your congressional district? 

In the congressional district, this 
is one way to do it: Ask your Coun- 
cil of Churches or the Ministers’ 
Association to take the lead, since 
the meeting should usually be inter- 
denominational. (Your local com- 
mittee can prod the interdenomina- 
tional leaders.) Ask your congress- 
man, by letter or telegram, which of 
several dates would be convenient 
for him. He will often be at home 
on weekends. Arrange a short ad- 
dress of welcome by a church leader. 
Let another church leader speak on 
some of the concerns of the churches. 
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Then have the congressman speak, 
with plenty of time for questions. 


Provide for a ‘“get-acquainted” 
period. Congressmen may be asked 
to speak, not only on specific issues, 
but also on problems of government 
in general, with special reference to 
ways in which the churches can be 
helpful. Congressmen are almost al- 
ways glad to attend such meetings— 
for two reasons. They are interested 
in your goodwill and your vote and 
they—most of them—genuinely wel- 
come an expression of their constitu- 
ents’ views. The “good” ones need 
our encouragement; the not-so-good 
ones need a firm presentation of the 
views they do not seem to take into 
account. 


On the State Level 


Before me is the program of the 
Fourth Annual Legislative Seminar 
presented, February 19-20, by the 
Colorado Council of Churches, in 
cooperation with the Denver Area 
Council of Churches. Such seminars 
are held at the State Capital. The 
program included a call on the Gov- 
ernor, addresses by an attorney, a 
senator, a judge, a department of 
welfare worker, and church leaders. 
Think now! If something like this 
is not being done in your state, 


what action can you take right now 
to get the ball rolling? Write to the 
Colorado Council of Churches, 1458 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Denver 3, 
Colorado, for a copy of the program. 
The Council probably has a few 
extra copies left. 


And, Finally 


Continuing on the subject of the 
above paragraphs, how about asking 
one of your national or state legis- 
lators to speak at a meeting in your 
church, or to your Association? Or 
how about getting together a little 
group to cal! on the legislator when 
he is at home? Let’s stop treating 
our elected representatives as if they 
were engaged in some kind of un- 
savory business, or as if they were 
guilty of something-or-other until 
proved innocent! Many of them 
(Pll say most of them) are hard 
working, sincere people, who want 
to do the right thing just as much 
as any minister or deacon or presi- 
dent of a Women’s Fellowship. As 
for those few who are not—well, get 
ready for the next election! 


Action in Minneapolis 


Stanley Conover, pastor of the Lin- 
den Hills Congregational Church, 
Minneapolis, is giving energetic 
leadership to an interdenomination- 
al group for work on three issues. 
As he lists them, they are: “ (1) ‘The 
liquor situation in Minneapolis, (2) 
The increasing use of Sunday as a 
business day, (3) Maintaining a 
‘worthwhile, high-standard program 
at the Minneapolis Public Work- 
house.” At the second meeting, no 
less than 110 ministers and laymen 
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were present. The protest of this 
group against making a_ purely 
political appointment to the job of 
running the Workhouse was effec- 
tive. A trained administrator was 
appointed. We hope that, as time 
goes on, the group will take on 
other projects, balancing its protests 
“against” with support for positive 
actions in the local, national, and 
international areas. Meanwhile, 
Stanley Conover deserves a salute 
for effective social action. 


Still in Minneapolis 


The Twin Cities Association So- 
cial Action Committee presented, on 
February 22, an excellent institute 
on the crisis in the Middle East. 
Held in the First Church, Minne- 
apolis, W. C. Ewert, pastor, the in- 
stitute was attended by about eighty 
people. Following a talk on the 
background of the Middle East situ- 
ation by the editor of WorksHop, 
the assembly broke up into three 
groups for more detailed discussion. 
This was followed by a panel of four 
specialists. At the dinner meeting 
the CSA’s statement, “A Proposal 
for Settlement of Certain Middle 
East Problems ‘Through the United 
Nations,” was presented and dis- 
cussed. ‘This is the kind of thing 
churches ought to do whenever a 
critical international problem is be- 
fore us. We owe it to our people at 
least to make an effort to give them 
the facts and some analysis of the 
issues. 


Note for Ministers — and Others 


You are very busy. And you are 
not, you may be thinking, an expert 


on the Middle East or on any other 
specific social problem. But people 
are hungry—yes, hungry!—for a 
sober, objective presentation of the 
main facts behind the screaming 
headlines: facts about the UN, about 
progress in school integration, about 
mental health, about alcoholism, 
about foreign aid, about the Middle 
East. It’s almost pathetic—how eager- 
ly many people in our churches 
listen to a careful analysis that gives 
them a little of the history of the 
immediate situation, and how they 
say, afterwards, “I couldn't, from 
reading the newspapers and _listen- 
ing to the radio, understand what 
the trouble is all about.” 

Here is an offer! You decide on 
what social problem you would like 
to give your people an informative 
talk. Write to the CSA and tell us 
what you want to do. We know you 
haven't the time to wade through a 
lot of big books. We'll do our best 
to send you a pamphlet or two, with 
perhaps some mimeographed ma- 
terial, which will be of help to you 
in preparing a talk. ‘To put it blunt- 
ly, there really isn’t any excuse for 
not helping people to understand 
what’s going on. Take the Middle 
Kast. (The trouble won't be settled 
when you read this!) The CSA has 
a tableful of little packets ready to 
send out in response to requests. 
The packets contain: a memoran- 
dum by Dr. Alford Carleton on 
“Perspective on the Present Situa- 
tion in Palestine’ (nine mimeo- 
graphed pages); three pages on ‘The 
Middle East Since 1947” by Profes- 
sor Waldo Chamberlin (a chronol- 
ogy of events); a printed speech by 
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James P. Warburg; a copy of the 
February issue of the Presbyterian 
magazine, Social Progress, with a 
really superb analysis of “Modern 
Palestine—Chronology and Com- 
mentary.” In two hours you can read 
all of this. (It’s free.) Then you are 
ready. Simple! BUT IMPORTANT! 


“So Glad to See You!” 


That’s what the leaders want to 
say to you, or to someone from your 
town, when you arrive at one of the 
July Social Action Institutes. These 
institutes—ask someone who has at- 
tended one—are really awfully good. 
You will go home smiling and full 
of zest—and ideas. So here, once 
more, is the list: West Coast: July 
9-13; White Memorial Center, Mill 
Valley, California (15 miles north 
of San Francisco). Midwest: July 
15-19; Lakeland College, Plymouth, 
Wisconsin. East: July 23-27; Congre- 
gational Conference Center, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts. Total cost 
for room, board, and registration 
for each institute: $25. Some schol- 
arship help available. CSA and 
CCSA staff members and other lead- 
ers at each institute. Best of all, you 
will meet and talk with other local 
and state men and women who will 
inspire you to go and do likewise. 


At Last! 


So now, the much-announced and 
long-deferred packet, “American Re- 
sponsibility in the Contemporary 
World,” is ready. Ministers can use 
it. Group leaders can use it. You 
won't agree with everything in it, 
but you ought to have an exciting 
time discussing it. Contents: (1) 


“The Christian Approach to U.S. 
Foreign Policy,’ (2) “Some Basic 
Facts of the Current World Situa- 
tion,” (3) “U.S. Foreign Policy, 
1945-1955,” (4) “A Brief Survey of 
U.S. Foreign Economic Cooperation 
Since 1945,” (5) “American Eco- 
nomic Interests and Responsibilities 
Abroad,” (5) “Quotes for Speakers,” 
(6) “The Use of this Packet in Your 
Church,” etc. Use it this spring. Use 
it in summer conferences. Use it 
next fall. Order it now. One dollar. 


In a Famous Church 


With 200 women present, Galen 
Weaver spoke on racial integration 
at the February meeting of the 
Women’s Society of the Riverside 
Church, New York. On the two 
Mondays following this meeting, 
smaller groups met to continue the 
discussion. Mrs. John C. Bennett 
was chairman of the committee plan- 
ning the project. There’s a good 
idea here. Don’t stop with one 
speech! If there’s no time for group 
meetings immediately following a 
major speech, have them in the suc- 
ceeding weeks. 


Short Sermon 


The editor of WorksHop is in 
danger of succumbing to an illusion. 
On the first of each month he sits 
behind a thick folder of reports 
from the churches. Meeting here, 
institute there, conference in an- 
other place. Discussions from Maine 
to California (Hello, Maine! We 
‘have not, as a matter of fact, heard 
anything from you in a long time) 
on race, housing, civil liberties, so- 
cial welfare, the Middle East, alco- 


hol, federal aid to education. The 
illusion is: “My! With all this dis- 
cussing and resolving and acting, the 
Kingdom ought to be coming pretty 
fast!” Why doesn’t it? Several rea- 
sons: the problems are too compli- 
cated for quick solution; the swift 
pace of events and the revolutionary 
changes in our societies give us al- 
most more problems than we can 
handle; too many people, “aren’t 
doin’ nuthin’”; large sections of 
Christendom are still meandering 
along the same old paths, not know- 
ing that in a time like ours we have 
to move fast just in order to keep 
from going backward, to say nothing 
of making the world better for the 
children of God. Just the same, we 
do make progress here and there and 
my little bit and your little bit do 
count. Let’s not acquire illusions of 
omnipotence! Our best will not 
amount to very much, But the great 
Judge at the final Assize will not 
say, “How many sub-standard houses 
did you tear down and how many 
wars did you stop and how many 
‘Whites Only’ signs did you cause to 
be removed?” He will say, “Child, 
did you try? Did you really, for love 
and decency’s sake, try?” What are 
you going to answer? And your 
church? 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 
churches by the: 


Council for. Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


WHAT'S WRONG HERE? 


Five nation-wide surveys of opinion, made in 1956 and 1957, 
indicate that a large majority of Americans support a substantial 
program of United States foreign aid. 


But many U.S. Senators and Representatives are now being 
flooded with “cut-the-budget’” mail. “Most of the letters,” says the 
New York Times, “recommend outright elimination, or heavy cuts, 
in foreign aid.” 

The surveys were conducted by the National Opinion Research 
Center at the University of Chicago. In September, 1956, 85 per 
cent of those queried approved technical assistance to underdevel- 


oped areas. In January, 1957, 52 per cent favored economic aid for 
“neutralist” nations like India. 


Yet the present mood of Congress, stimulated by letters, runs 
strongly against even the present program of technical and economi¢ 
aid—to say nothing of the larger program we ought to have. 


What's wrong here? A year ago a prominent Senator, friendly to 
foreign economic aid, said to an officer of the National Council of 


Churches: “I have no evidence that the church people are in favor 
of this program. Most of my mail runs the other way.” 


DO YOU BELIEVE THAT: 
It is in the interests of the United States to share our technical 
skills and our economic resources? 


That our country has a solemn moral obligation to help other 
nations lift their living standards? 


IF YOU BELIEVE THIS, SAY SO! 
Say it to the President. . 
Say it to your Senators and Congressmen. 
Say it in letters to your newspaper. 


With the May issue of WORKSHOP you will receive materials 
giving you further information. Plan now an education and action 


program for the coming weeks of decision! The crucial months are 
April, May, June. 


